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and Central and South America." 3 He foresaw that the United
States would lose her predominance in the Western Hemisphere,
yield the Philippines to Japan and some Caribbean islands to Britain,
and have to agree that she would not build a sizable navy.

If that was the situation in the Pacific, if Japan must feverishly
prepare for war against the United States, she would not be able to
intervene in the Chinese Revolution and stop Soviet assistance to
the new movement. With this theory in mind, Lev Karakhan, a man
of Chicherin's faction, in Peking, and Mikhail Borodin, in Canton,
were conducting a grand policy of "widening the revolution in
China."

To reconcile reality w|th these concepts, Chicherin and his group
misinterpreted even overt anti-Russian moves on the part of Japan.
Japanese plans for the annexation of Russian territories were re-
ceived without the usual outburst of wrath and anger. Such plans
were regarded rather as subsidiary projects for a war against the
United States; it was said that Japan wanted Russia to refuse the
United States the use of Russian bases. The next development after
this friendly interpretation of Japanese aspirations was usually the
thought of promising Japan, by treaty or otherwise, neutrality and
nonaggression under all circumstances. On July 24, 1926, for ex-
ample, the Soviet envoy reported from Tokyo to Moscow, under
the classification "Top Secret," that he had received information
about a plan of the Japanese General Staff to occupy an area in the
Soviet Maritime Province. The dispatch added that in this matter
"the divergencies between the Foreign Office and the General Staff
were not so great." Such aggressive intentions were interpreted in
Moscow merely as "a part of the preparation for the future war
against America"! 4 The same attitude was manifest in the pro-
tracted negotiations carried on between Moscow and Tokyo con-
cerning railroad construction in Manchuria. Certain Japanese
projects, cutting deep into the sphere of the Chinese Eastern Rail-
road and approaching the Russian border, were aimed directly
against Russia. Yet in Moscow this was officially regarded as a "re-

3.  Ibid. (1928), No. o-io, pp. 78-81.

4.  The Soviets in China Unmasked (Shanghai, 1927), p. 48. The book is a collection
of material allegedly found in the Soviet embassy in Peking during the raid of April 6t
1927. It contains forged as well as genuine documents. From all indications it is evident
that the report from Tokyo quoted above belongs to the latter group.